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Commons comes most plainly to light. Regarded at this
angle they are a most explicit recognition of the profound
transformation in the nature of the British Government and
its relation to Parliament. Parliamentary procedure is the
only department in the constitution of State and Parlia-
ment where the old conventions and forms, silently shaped
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and elsewhere
studiously protected, . have been . ruthlessly set aside from
motives of political serviceableness, and where the new poli-
tical division of strength has also received adequate new
legal expression. The order of business in the House of
Commons, the actual political sovereign of the empire,
has .of necessity been converted from a weapon to be used
against Crown and Government by the representative assem-
bly of the people into a political weapon of the Ministry;
but the Ministry is both theoretically and practically an
organ of the same "House, and must be so regarded. Here
we have the only satisfactory clue to the comprehension of
the reforms in procedure that have been taking place,
towards the end in so rapid and radical a manner, the only
explanation of the surrender by the representatives of the
nation of the strong positions occupied by them for centuries.
The third tendency which we have named, the deprecia-
tion of the position of the individual member on the floor
of the House is closely connected with the second. It is a
necessary corollary to the development of the parliamentary
system of government. The assumption on which the system
rests, the existence of two great parties alternately obtaining
power and place, involves the maintenance of an elaborate
discipline among the supporters of the Government. The esta-
blishment of the system whereby party cabinets of opposite
views succeed one another leads to the further consequence
that the Opposition is regarded as an indispensable com-
ponent in the machine of the state. There follows a necessity
for party discipline among the members of the Opposition
also. The continuous increase of current business in Par-
liament during the nineteenth century, the constitutional
necessity of carrying out all regulative acts of government
by means of formal enactments, i.e., by acts of parliament,
and lastly the unbroken stream of many-sided legislative